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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Ran round to Lord Herschell to hear what he had 
to say about the charges against the Society for Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children. 
Bolton ditto. 
very reassuring as to our benevolent societies. 


Mr. Waugh declared “not guilty.” 


Miss 
This vindication on the top of the Lifeboat one, 
After that, just 


looked in at Bombay, and persuaded them to admit Tilak to bail. 
On the whole, thought it wise, though just a little doubtful about it. 
Came back and took the King of Siam down to Portsmouth and 


Osborne. 
the Osborne) with the Prince and Princess. 
but breezy on the Solent. 


Lunched with Her Most Gracious, and tea’d (on board 
Fearfully hot day, 
Accompanied the bishops from Glaston- 


bury to Wells to unveil the memorial to Bishop Hervey, and 
got back in time to see Meteor beat Aurora and Bona at Cowes. 
Also attended rather farcical trial of Turks in Paris, and (as every- 
body seems to be doing the same thing) put in a claim for the 


Island of Palmyra. 
fleet had sailed—nobody knows where. 


A REGULAR GO! 


The Turkish Fleet has sailed away 
(Though well adapted not to), 

And now we’re asking, night and day, 
‘* Where have those vessels got to?”’ 

We gaze around the vacant sea, 
In vain we try to spot ‘um, 

They’ve sailed them somewhere, so, maybe, 
They’ve sailed them to the bottom. 


Also noticed suddenly that the Turkish war 
Couldn’t find it anywhere. 


Thursday.—Down to Newport with Sir Vernon Harcourt to 


attend the Eisteddfod. Amusing speech by Sir V. 


But had to get 


back to take the King of Siam all over the Tower and then attend 


his reception at South Kensington. 


Still awfully hot—looked in 


at Law Courts betweenwhiles, and enjoyed novel spectacle of 


judges trying cases without their wigs. 


Friday.—Helped to prorogue Parliament, then down to see the 
Britannia win the Meteor Cup for keeps. Took the King of Siam 
down to Camberley, had some good fun at his son’s garden party, 
and escorted His Majesty to Taplow Court—having cut across to 
Eastbourne, in the meantime, and assisted the Duke (of Devonshire) 
to open the new waterworks. Also assisted at the erection of the 
Tennyson beacon-memorial at Freshwater. The tall cross impres- 
sively simple, but should like something a little more ornamental 
by way of protecting rails. 

THE BEACON. 
In Memoriam. 

High o’er the down and wind-swept lea, 

Aloft on Britain’s sturdy cliffs, 

It towers, amid salt-laden whiffs, 
Above the ever-restless sea. 
And so his poesy unfurled, 

Unto a wide horizon flings, 

Above the range of common things, 
A beacon-light to all the world! 


Saturday.—Had a rather pleasant hour or two among the 
University Extension students at Oxford, then hurried away to 
Portsmouth to ‘make one” at the laying of the foundation stone 
of a Jubilee Hospital, by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
Afterwards picked up the King of Siam at Taplow Court, and took 
him safely to Welbeck Abbey. 


Monday.—Saw a huge crowd of people off for their holidays; 
wished them happy times. Took the King of Siam “ the rounds ”’ 
at Welbeck Abbey. He seemed greatly struck, particularly with 
the horses and the dinner-wagon railway. 


Tuesday.—Made for Shrewsbury this morning to give my 
countenance (metaphorically, of course) to the unveiling of a 
statue of Darwin by the Shropshire Horticultural Society. Then 
brought the King of Siam to Edinburgh from Welbeck, and showed 
him afew things. Met M. de Reszke in the afternoon pedalling 
away to Bayreuth, where he is going to Wagnerise with the rest of 
them at the Festival. Struck me as a poor idea—to “ bike.” 


ON HIS ROUNDS. 


The lengthy arm of circumstance 
Has just displayed a pesky 
Sense of fitness—if you glance 
At M. Jean de Reszke. 
Off he goes, by pleasant ways, 
To Bayreuth’s firs and gravels, 
To take his part in Cycle plays 


And on a cycle travels ! THe Sporrer. 


— = ee nee 














Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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ON THE CLIFFS AT CLACTON. 


He.—**I thought I knew you, young ladies; don’t you 





A Manifold Happiness. 


‘I pon’t particularly,” said Mr. Verri- 
pect, thoughtfully, ‘“‘envy the King of 
Siam when he’s at home and in the 
bosom of his family. But I wish—oh, 
I do wish—I could just pop into his 
shoes while he’s holiday-making. What 
must it be’’—and he smacked his lips 
with exceeding great relish—*‘ to be clear 
slapbang away from a couple of hundred 
of ’em?”’ 








: Effect of the Glorious 
Twelfth. 


Johnson.—‘‘ No, old chap, can’t come 
to the Riviera. Fact is, I’m off to Scot- 
land shooting to-morrow. You see, I’m 
like Desdemona.” 

Tonson.—‘‘ Like Desdemona ! 
d’ye mean ? ”’ 

Johnson (in a mock heroic voice).—* I 
love the moor!”’ 

Tonson.—‘‘Humph! You want smo- 
thering!”’ 


What 
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Members of Parliament at 
Play. 


Boru the “‘ Ayes” and the ‘‘ Noes”’ 
They have kicked with their toes 

Far out of their sight and their mind; 
3ut no * Bills’ will they lack, 
For they’re certain to track 

Them into hotels, they will find! 


None ‘‘ second the motion”’ 
When out on the ocean, 
For with all it does not agree; 
Although some of the band 
Are all right on the land, 
They’re just the reverse on the sea! 


Z 
FA 
Z 
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And they don’t want a “ whip ” 
To spur them on to trip 

To places, no matter how far ; 
They’ve taken strong ‘‘ measures” 
To get all the pleasures 

They can at some health-giving spa ! 
They don’t want ‘ division ’’— 
They’ve made the decision 

To add to their health, and their joy; 
The ‘‘ House”’ they’ve forsaken, 
And lodgings now taken 

Where speeches no longer annoy ! 








Young Ladies.—‘' Oh, yes; we know yvu by sight.”’ 


° 
The Assassin’s Asylum. 

SHALL Freedom be leavened by Justice, 

Or still form a refuge for vice ? 
(A query the writer dare trust is 

Poetical, plain, and concise.) 
The Anarchist feels a free ranger, 

The Nihilist lurks with a leer, 
Each knows he may fly—when in danger— 

To dwell with us here. 


They haste to our country from Russia, 
They land with a swagger from Spain, 

From Italy, France, or from Prussia, 
Assassins come fast o'er the main. 

They know that our England so “ merry,”’ 
For hiding or hatching a plot, 

For planning fresh crimes, is a very 
Convenient spot, 

Where our wisdom, our sense, or our wit is ? 
Themselves they must frequently ask, 

For they know in our prosperous cities 
They snugly and safely may bask, 

While their scheming may fashion a new hope— 
QO! the joy of John Bull is sincere 

To think that the scum of all Europe 
May dwell with him here. 








Dr. Watts on Hants. 


On August 9th, Surrey, pitted against Hampshire, broke the 
first wicket record by one run; Abel and Brockwell having, ’ere 
parting, piled up 379.) 

Tue good Dr. Watts—in our nursery days 

How we worshipped, in theory, his beautiful lays !— 

Was impelled by an ant-hill to thus moralise: 

‘‘ These emmets, how little they are in our eyes !”’ 

Did some Sibylline frenzy of prophecy fill 

The good doctor’s good soul, as he took up his quill ? 

Was his ken carried forward, through time and through space, 
To the deeds which last week at the Oval took place ? 


Was he voicing the views of two Surreymen gay ? 
Peradventure! For, truly, we all the long day 
Fancied ants did indeed look exceedingly small 
In the eyes of Bob Abel and Brockwell withal ! 





Reason Enough. 
Son (who is looking at impressionist sketch in the paper).—‘* Why 
does the artist write his name so large, dad ?”’ 


Father (who does not believe in the New Art).—‘‘So that the 
printer can tell which is the top side of the block, my dear.”’ 
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A Daring Innovation. 


[At the Law Courts, during one of 
the recent sultry days, the Lord Chief 
Justice removed his wig, and intimated 
to counsel that they could follow his 
example if they liked.—Daily Paper.} 


Caring for etiquette no fig, 

The learned judge threw off his wig, 

Remarking to the legal crew 

That they the self-same thing might do. . 


We like not this irreverent 
Departation from old precedent 
For if bar etiquette you drop > 


If Old Sol’s rays should fiercer prove 
Counsel might then their thatch remove, Se Set? 
And strive to earn their daily bread, | 
By “splitting hairs’’ cut from their 

head ! 


Then, if the weather still were torrid, ~/— De 

They might (but oh! the thought is Pm fli 
horrid), 

Responding to the judge’s call, 

Plead without any clothes at all! 


But hold! we think that Bench and Bar 
Had best be staying as they are; 

For since they live amid disputes, 

How could they do without their suits ? 





Perhaps So. 


Pat.—‘ They’re talkin’ about borin’ 
a tunnel betwixt Oireland an’ England, 
Moike. Begor! it wud have to be a 
moighty big hole.” 
Mike.—*‘: Yis; an’ it’s meself is think- —_— 
in’ thot if they thry it on the ingineers een 








The Imperial Meeting. 


Lo! William fell on Nicky’s breast, 
And kissed him on the cheek ; 

But Nicky, calm and self-possessed, 
In accents grave did speak, 


Plumarer & Ca 











* 
Where will the innovation stop ? ~ 
\ - 









































will foind thimsilves in4 hole! ”’ — 





‘“‘T kiss thee, cousin, on the brow, Disgusted Porter (in loud sotto voce, to gent who has given him penny tip).—* Bin 
I do not like thy cheek !”’ diskivering some more noo gold fields, ain’t yer?”’ 











“Nae That Fou!” 


(His Honour Judge Addison, Q.C.,‘has ruled that a man must 
not be assumed to be drunk because he is ‘‘ moony-eyed.”’] 


Ir may that the home-bound swain, 

New parted from his Celia Jane 

(With whom the evening hours have ta’en 
Fleet flight in converse spoony) 

3ears in his orbs the radiant light 

teflected from the love-blaze bright. 

Pray think not sucha one is tight 
secause his eyes are moony! 


It may be that the grave and weird 

Astronomer so long hath peered 

Into those realms where never steered 
The eronaut balloony, 

That, ‘neath the lids which ope and close, 

A wild ethereal search-light glows. 

Pray tax him not with sundry “ goes,”’ 
Because his eyes are moony ! .; 


It may be that the “ pittite’’ gay, 

Recalling, on his homeward way, 

Some charming song that cheered him (say, 
3y charming Mistress Cooney), 

Let’s both his eyes with rapture flash. 

Pray do not say, with judgment rash, 

That he has Barleycorned his cash, 


3ecause his eyes are moony ! 








Drawbacks. 


(‘What with precipitate powder on her cheeks, bella-donna in her 
eyes, explosive washes on her head, and arsenic inside her, your art- 
made beauty may be regarded as a woman with drawbacks.”—Datly 
Paper. | 

HER glance it held him with a spell 
Which woke his amorous sighs, 

Poor wight, he knew not 'twas the bel- 
La-donna in her eyes. 


He did salute her damask cheek, 
His rapture it was huge, 

She ope’d her patent teeth to speak 
‘ Young man, beware the rouge.”’ 


From her sweet lip he stole a kiss, 
It had a funny taste, 

And out and spake that candid miss 
“ Yes, that’s the cherry-paste.” 


He sadly longed to clasp his dear, 
And to the altar guide her, 

But, oh ! he had a mortal fear 
Of the “‘ arsenic inside her.” 


The light he placed to his cigar 
Dispersed this loving pair— 

So very dangerous they are 
Those ‘“‘ washes "’ for the hair. 
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Plummer t Ce 


A RECOMMENDATION. 


Would-be Vendor of Horse.—“ His bloindness a disfiggermint, Sor!’ Sure, that’s the beauty av him! Thim that sees how far they 


goes knows whin to git toired, the rogues!” 

















Their conduct has been far from good” 
With anger Dillon flushed 

‘* And this, I think, is Harcourt’s fault!”’ 
And Master William blushed. 


The Breaking-Up Dance. 


Tue school at last has broken up, 
The holidays begun 

The legislative urchins all, 
Have gone in search of fun. 

This term has been a lengthy term, 
We really must confess ; 

Still Dr. Bull’s curriculum 
Has been a great success. 


of York. 
FROM A LOYAL IRISHMAN. 


‘* Next term, I most sincerely trust, 
That Harcourt, here, will show 

A better way of leading them, 
Of taking them in tow. 

Too much “ division ’’ there has been 
And too much talk and noise— 

And I must really blame the big 
Before the little boys. 


Aut Oireland greets ye wid a smile, 
An’ bows wid illigance av style, 
Now ye press fut on Oirish sile, 
Me Duke and Duchess av York! 
There was a toime whin we filt sore, 
Sut now we're l’yal unto the core, 
No matter phwat has gone before, 
No matter how some may talk! 


The dance he gave on breaking up, 
Was festive as could be, 

And Arthur Balfour's partner was 
Miss Popularitee. 

As she’s the richest girl about, 
The finest, largest ‘‘ catch,”’ 

Fun trusts that there will be no tiffs, 
And hopes they'll make a “‘ match.”’ 


‘* But now,” and here again he smiled, 
The boys around him pressed 

‘ I’ve prizes which I must bestow, 
On those who’ve done their best 

The ‘ conduct prize’ is Arthur’s here ; 
You've won it fairly, lad ; 

Take it, my boy!” and all the school 
Stood up and cheered like mad. 


A rainbow’s caught our fallin’ tears, 
An’ sunshine iv’ry bosom cheers, 

Me Duke an’ Duchess av York! 
There’s not a bhoy in our swate land 
Although she danced with Arthur most, 

On other boys she smiled; 
And Master Joseph ogled her, 
Till Harcourt got quite wild. 
For Master Harcourt’s jealous as 
A naughty boy can be ; 
’Tis long since he has spoken to 
Miss Popularitee ! 


Old Dr. Bull looked on and smiled, 
A kindly smile and gay, 
And, when the dance was over, gave 
Full many a prize away. 
Said he: “ My lads, this term’s success, 
I'm very glad to hear, 
Is due to Master Balfour's zeal "— | 
And loud the boys did cheer. 
| 


**But"’—here he frowned his famous 
frown — 
“I’ve been surprised to find 
That Master William Harcourt’s class 
Is dropping far behind. 


To guard ye, long as he cud shtand, 
Shud danger e’er round ye stalk! 


Then prize on prize he gave away, 
A kindly word with each 
And Master Harcourt frowned to see 
Those prizes out of reach. 
And now the schoo! has broken up 
He’s going round the town, 
Declaring that he did his best, 
And running Arthur down. 


wake 
To tell phwat we'd do fur ye sake ; 
Oi only wish our hearts cud spake, 
Me Duke an’ Duchess av York! 
We trimble as we shout ‘*‘ Hurroo!”’ 
Our eyes are glist’nin’ wid the dew 
Av love thot falls thick upon you, 
Me Duke an’ Duchess av York! 


In troth, Oi wish that ye cud stay 
An’ dhrink yer whiskey an’ yer tay 
In Oireland till ye both was grey, 
Me Duke an’ Duchess av York! 
As that can’t be, whoi, come ayain, 
Fur ye can see, as plain as plain, 


The rest are wand’ring on the moors 
Or sailing on the sea 

As jolly as the sandboy known 
To ancient historee. 

And Fn looks on and fondly hopes 
That, when their fun they’ve had; 

Young Arthur will be quicker still, 
And Will a better lad. 


Me Duke an’ Duchess av York! 








To the Duke and Duchess 


The heavy clouds have passed, me dears, 


Who wudn’t give his good roight hand 


Shure, wurrds are pore an’ wurrds are 


We love ye as parched flow’rs love rain, 
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MISS POPULARITY TO BALFOUR, LEADING BOY.—“! DID NOT DANCE 
SESSION, BECAUSE YOU DIDN’T CONDUCT YOURSELF PROPERLY.” 
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THE BREAKING-UP DANCE. 


WITH YOU, ARTHUR, LAST 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 52.) 
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The Butler. 


Cuaprer VI. 
“A FALSE DESPATCH.” 


“ PurveRr is at the bottom of this mutiny,” muttered Sir James, 
angrily. He had returned to the library after the encounter with 
Lizette, and was smarting under his defeat. 

“I'll have the villain up and find out what it all means,” and he 
jerked the bell with savage energy. 








“'Ow 'E PLAYS INTO MY ’ANDS!” 


“Now, sir,” he said sternly, as soon as the butler appeared; 
“explain what you mean by this domestic conspiracy or leave my 
service at once.” 

“I’m not haware of any conspiracy, Sir James,” replied Purler. 
“‘Lizette did tell me that you was jealous because Mr. Thurlow 
kissed her, and I quite sympathised with you, sir. I did not think 
it right to have those sort of goings on, sir; the servants ought to 
be protected, Sir James.”’ 

** Jealous ? Purler, if you dare to repeat that infamous slander 
outside this house, sir, I'll prosecute you with the utmost rigour of 
the law.” 

“Very sorry, Sir James! Certainly not, sir. I only repeated 
what I heard. I ‘opes you're not offended, Sir James, at my 
remarks. Mr. Thurlow he makes hisself quite free and easy like. 
He'll be for offering me a bribe next,’ replied Purler with virtuous 
indignation. 

“ Which I trust you will promptly refuse, Purler. I will keep my eye 
on Mr. Thurlow, and if I find he transgresses in any way the sacred 
laws of hospitality I will forbid him the house. You may go now, 
but I rely on you to report to me any unseemly behaviour on his 
part.” 

“'Ow 'e do play into my ‘and,”’ chuckled Purler as he retired. 
“Mister Johnny Thurlow will ‘ave to mind his p’s and q's. No 
more kissing of my Lizette, or we forbids him the house.” 

“What ‘ave you got there?" said Purler as he entered the 
kitchen, just in time to catch Lizette hastily concealing something 
in her pocket. 

“Hush!” she said. “I thought at first you were Sir Jimmy. 
It's Mr. Thurlow’s letter to Frumpy, and my word ain’t it just 
sweet.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

“How do I know! Get along with you! The steam of the 
kettle and I are old friends. It’s too good for old Caroline. We 
must commit forgery for the sake of the cause, or our reserve force 
will go over to the enemy.” 

“What does he say?"’ said Purler pompously. “ Let me see.” 

* Certainly not, Mr. Timothy. The lady's maid takes charge of 
the diplomatic correspondence. You must be content with the 
battle despatches."’ 

“It’s a formal proposal of marriage, and Miss Frumpy ain't 
going to get married before me. So there!” . 





———EE 








“Certainly not! I’d soon alter that.” 

“ You won’t get the chance, Mr. Purler. How does this read? I 
composed it on my own while you were being carpeted. Listen ! 

“«* My own Caroline,—-After what has happened, I scarcely care 
to call at the house. Will you, if, indeed, you have really forgiven 
me—and you, I know, can understand my fascinating temptation, 
when I tell you that I thought the girl I kissed was your charming 
self—will you, I say, meet me at the north corner of St. James’s 
Park this afternoon ? 


“* ’Mid the leafy bowers of St. James’s Park 
I hie to seek my graceful Valentine. 
Will she betray my love? Ah no! for hark! 
She comes. "Tis she, my charming Caroline.” 
—Your own, ‘¢¢ JOHN.’ ”’ 


‘The verse will fetch her,” said Purler; ‘‘ but what do you want 
to send her out for? ”’ 

“Mr. John Thurlow is coming for his answer to the proposal this 
afternoon, and we must get hold of him instead. He will be wild 
with her for going out, and she will be mad with him for not meet- 
ing her. Pa Sweeney will be told all about it, and will want an 
explanation from Mr. Thurlow, and then there'll be ructions all 
round. There will then be a rebellion in the enemy’s camp, and 
that’s where we come wm.” 

“ Lizette,” said Purler, rubbing his hands, ‘‘ you have the master 
mind. But won’t she detect the writing? Let me compare the 
letters.” 

‘‘Not much, Mr. Timothy. By the fortune of war, Mr. Thurlow’s 
letter has fallen into my hands, and he may be glad enough to buy 
it backin a little while. Aw revoir, mon comarade !”’ 

‘‘Ah, if you please, mees, Mistare Thurlow’s man have just 
called. He did leave dis leetle billet-doux.”’ 

“‘ How dare you say such a thing, Lizette? No billet-doux can 
come to me from Mr. Thurlow. Ah! asI thought. He has written 
to apologise for his disgraceful behaviour this morning.”’ 

“Ah! Oui mees. He was ver rude to me. He da kiss me. 
But he’s handsome young gentilhomme for all that.” 

“Yes! Yes! I’ve heard you say that before. I shall most likely 
go out this afternoon, Lizette. Before I go I will impose some task 
to keep you from harm’s way. You are just a little too flighty.”’ 

‘Ah! Mees Caroline. I will be very good,look you. I did want 
so much to read novel. Ah yes! Anditis real good. French. 
Voila !’’ says Lizette, showing a startling edition bound in yellow 
paper. 








“HE HAS WRITTEN TO APOLOGISE.” 


“Well, I won't be too hard. You may please yourself this after- 
noon. Come and help me dress.”’ 
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FUN. 55 








— 


Half-an-hour afterwards, Purler and Lizette watch Miss Caroline’s 
fashionably-attired figure gliding down the street. 

Then they joined hands and danced a “‘ fan dango.” 

“Gemini!” gasped Lizette. ‘If ever she finds out we have 
fooled her! Mr. Thurlow must never see her again.” 

‘“‘ How long will she stop out, do you think?”’ said Purler, alittle 
anxiously. 

‘Oh! all the afternoon,” rejoined Lizette, carelessly. ‘ You see, 
I put no time in the letter purposely, and the afternoon means a 
good many hours. She will come in to dinner, I expect.” 

‘‘By Jove! ” exclaimed Purler, as a violent ring rang through 
the house. ‘We were only just in time. That’s Mr. John 
Thurlow, for a wager.” 

‘*My soul’s in arms and eager for the fray,’’ shouted Lizette 
dramatically. ‘ Run, Timothy, and open the door, and play your 
cards from my lead.” 

‘Let him ring again,” said Purler, a little nervously; “ hit 
will cool his hardour.”’ 

The second summons came at last with crushing force, and 
Purler flung open the door. 

‘*Miss Caroline, sir?’’ he said, answering the inquiry. ‘ Yes, 
sir. Miss Caroline is hout.” 

‘* Demme!” snapped Mr. Thurlow. 





Pitch and Toss. 
[It is suggested that the prc -tice of tossing in county cricket 
should be abolished. } 
IN wisdom this scheme is not rich, 
To grasp it we’re quite at a loss, 
For as cricketers love a good pitch, 
Why should they not have a good toss ? 

















Impertinent Paragraphs. 


Poor little Kaiser, how very frightened he is of that big boy Nicholas, 
to be sure. The sycophancy of his speeches have the accent on the 
* sick,” 

* + 

‘* Please, sir,’’ he, in effect, keeps whimpering to the Czar, ‘‘ don’t 
be too friendly with that naughty France, who wants to take 
Alsace-Lorraine away from me. If you'll let me kiss your Royal 
hand and will promise never to hit me, I'll give you all my little 
tin soldiers to play with, and you can do just what you 
like with them. Your kindness in making me an Admiral of your 
‘glorious Navy ’—I am not quite sure what its glories consist of, 
but still—brings tears of gratitude to my eyes. But please, good, 
kind, Mr. Czar, don’t give that wicked President Faure a similar 
toy to play with.”’ , 
* s*e * 

Then the Czar replies in cool and dignified language that com- 
mits him to nothing, and the Kaiser turns on the grateful tap once 
more. A dignified position to be taken up, truly, by the Ruler 
of what is, after all, a great country, even if it is not quite so great 
as it thinks itself to be. 


* * * 


Copy of a private letter from a noble lord to Mr. Secretary Sher- 

man, of the United States Goverment :— 
‘“ Downing Street, 
‘* August 4th, 1897. 

‘‘Mon cher Sherman,—I see by to-day’s papers that you have 
scored a great diplomatic triumph over Great Britain, Japan, 
Spain, and several other countries. I also learn from the 
newspapers that England is a perfidious country, and no good 
anyhow ; also that she won’t fight whatever happens; also that our 
conduct over the Behring Sea business is disgraceful. Passing over 
the fact that you have not yet paid up over the Arbitration that 
went against you—I wish to point out that, really, if you persist in 
conducting the diplomatic affairs of your country on the lines of 
Billingsgate on a market day, I shall have no alternative but to 
request you to hand our Ambassador his passports. The result of 
that even you, with your inexperience of diplomacy, may be able 
to understand. —I am, Dear Mr. Sherman, 

“ Yours truly, 
“S*L*sB*Ry.” 
at ~ * 

The telegraph operators seem to be a very “wiry” body of 
men. They want a good deal of beating. It is only fit that they 
should be very positive in their negative to the Postmaster-General’s 
offer. Their demands and his concessions are wide as the poles 


’ 











asunder. The receivers, in particular, may be expected to be firm on 
the question of salaries; they say that they don’t receive enough. 
* * * 
“FUN” LYRICS, (No, 84.) 
“DremMep Ov.” 
[The War Office refuses to reinstate the subordinate officers concerned in 
the Jameson Raid. } 
Down with them! Down with them every one, 
Strip off their lace, take their swords away, 
Drum them out of the regiment, mercy for none— 
We don't care for heroes this time of day. 
“ What did they do?” Why they /ought for England— 
Fought without orders, disgraceful, eh ? 
“Tt wasall a mistake ——"” Well, we can't help that, 
They made the mistake, so they'll have to pay. 


Down with them! Down with them! Kick them out! 
“ They thought they were right?" How dare they think; 
They'll all have to go to the right-about, 
This dare-devil crew who from nothing shrink. 
What would our friends, the Germans, say, 
Or our friends the Boers, if we let them be ? 
We must show our grief and humility, 
The Boers and the Germans must our sorrow see. 


Down with them! Downwith them! Break their hearts! 
As we've broken men’s hearts in the days now gone. 
They must be made to feel the smarts, 
As Hastings and others ere now have done. 
“The big pots got off?" Well, of course they did, 
So we had to find someone to shove down hill; 
What though it’s such men that our Empire made ? 
We must think of Kruger and Kaiser Bill, 
































ADULATION. 
“England! with all thy faults, I love thee still!” 
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The Moaning of the Bar. 


To rue Eprror or Fun. 


Sre,—I am forced to go out on strike, not by reason of any 
dispute, or preconcerted arrangement as to my honorarium, but 
on account of the doors of the Palace of Truth—I mean Justice—in 

the Strand being implacably 

. closed against me. I am 

a hardworking stuff's man, 

; earning the barest pittance 

, derivable from the few small 

fishes which occasionally 
ia come my way, such as a 

» Summons for Directions at 
Chambers, and the expres- 
sion of an opinion as to 

| whether this or that can be 
4 done by a Limited Company, 
which has for its beneficent 
object the Restoration of 
Rotten Eggs; or assisting 
to unravel the merits of a 
dispute in the County Court 
over some ill-made article of 
female apparel. The judges 
rose for the vacation on the 
12th, and I am left to 
contemplate the vacancy 
until the 25th October, when 
their “ Ludships” return. 
The question arises, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with our bar- 
risters?” I cannot go to 
the Klondyke Gold Fields, 
my boots being utterly un- 
suitable for the journey, as 
I am informed the way is 
stoney. Can you, sir, suggest 
how I can earn the honest 
penny until Justice re- 
appears? Micawber-like, I 
am ready for anything to 
turn up. I am good at blacking boots or anyone’s character. I 
can draw a marriage settlement, or anything else, if you will kindly 
lend me a truck. Trusting you will admit others’ commentaries 
upon the subject. Yours mendicantly, 

Parchment Court, Temple. A. BLacksTore. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Mr. oper ages rhe gnoe is cage ake at the goa ose 
— y; a specially-se company, who are subse- 
quently going to America. It will be remembered that In Town, 
some few seasons ago, was produced at the Gaiety, and developed into 
& great success. and frivolity, of the pleasing, inoffensive 
kind, are the leading features of this musical comedy. The dialogue 
is smart and occasionally sparkles with wit; the songs are pretty 
and piquant; the dresses are tasteful and becoming ; and the dancing 
elegant and conventional. The leading part, and a very trying one 
it must be, is played by Mr. Bradfield, o iginally performed by 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, whom Mr. Bradfield apparently adopts 
as an nent. Mr. L. Caird is a comic impersonation as the 
farcical of Duffishire. Miss Claire Romaine secures con- 
summate success with her part of Shrimp, the Call Boy. Her style 
wt gone adapted to the wed seid ; it occasionally reveals drolleries 

mannerisms associated with the inimitable Nellie Farren, a 
never-to-be-fo Gaiety favourite of years that are flown. Miss 
Minnie Hunt &® very modest and yet convincing manner ; her 
Kitty Hetherton is a pleasing performance. The other ladies 
engaged in the comedy are overflowing with ability and charm. 
Beauty and harmony are completely triumphant. 

At the annual of the shareholders of the Yost 
writer Company Limited, at 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., a 
final dividend of 2} per cent. was declared, a total of 12) 
per cent. for the year 1896-7. A prosperous state of affairs, clearly. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company are publishing their 
“Tourist Guide to the Continent,” at the price of 6d. A 
series of Continental maps, a chapter u cycling routes in 
Holland, Belgium and Germany, and a chapter, “Dull Useful 
Information,” giving particulars as to the cost of Continental travel, 
conspicuously advance its notorious merits. 
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The Brotherhood of Man. 


Is certain circles attention has been directed to the 
question of universal brotherhood. Upon theme countless 
essays have been writ en, verses composed, and speeches delivered ; 
yet it remains for us tv point out the chief, nay, the all- t 
argument in favour of the doctrine. This will at once 
evident to every well-trained mind upon our asking, “ What does 
this brotherhood imply?” “Why, universal sisterbood, of 


course,” is the reply. Yes, the incontrovertible reason for taking 
all men as brothers is the fact that in so doing we take all wemen 
as sisters. 


Think of it, ye amorous youths that have received the promises 
of five or six women to figure in this relationship: w the 
brotherhood of man becomes a glorious reality, the five or six will 
be multiplied by millions. Think of it, ye indefatigable young 
Pittites and Galiereans: that fair actress constituting your ideal 
of loveliness, grace, and beauty will then regard you as a brother; 
indeed, all beautiful dames will have the like happiness. Think of 
it, ye romantic maidens that in your day-dreams picture an earl or 
duke knocking at the door of your humble cot: in the blissful 
future all nobleman will be, if not husbands, at least, relatives 
almost as near. 

When mankind is one vast fraternity, chivalry will, without doubt, 
increase beyond expression. Should the hand of a lovely maiden 
rest geatly upon your arm, will it not be a natural mark of family 
affection to press the dainty fingers; should she feel fatigued, will 
you not, op considering that she is your sister, feel it your bounden 
duty to support her by the waist? Cynics may remark that we 
are not in the habit of squeezing the hands, or of encircling the 
forms, of our female kindred. To this demurrer we oppose an 
irrefutable and, at the same, easily comprehended argument, 
namely, that cynics know absolutely nothing about the matter. 
Haviog thus annihilated these gentlemen, we go on to declare that 
the age of brothers-in-arms, which has not yet altogether passed 
away, will give place to a far brighter, nobler era—the age of 
sisters-in-arms. 

Yet this gain of society at large will not be unaccompanied by 
loss, for the world wil! be deprived of an important factor, of an 
ancient institution—Mrs. Grundy. Nevertheless, in some respects 
this loss will be mitigated, for young men.whose fraternal regard 
prompts them to take several girls—of course, at different times— 
to theatres, dances, and other places of amusement, will, owing to 
her absence, not be, as now, maligned as flirts. And what will be- 
come of Mre.G.? Whocan say? Probably she will soar to some 
other planet where everybody is not akin; unless—and here we 
psuse to smile—some poor deluded mortal claims her as a sister. 

It may here be urged that the inauguration of the blissful state 
we have depicted is open to objection on the score that most girls 
desire, not only a brother, but a something even nearer and dearer. 
To this we reply, that one of the beauties of that state will be the 
perfect liberty enjoyed by evary woman to love, honour, and obey 
any particular brother. In conclusion, we will point out tnat there 
is growing up in some families a highly-reprehensible practice, to 
wit, the phe dort of the members to kiss one another. Now, in 
view of his future brotherhood, we ask every man to aid us in 
putting an end to this, and in paving the way for an universal 
exchange of all kinds of endearments. 





Toujours La Femme. 


“°*T1s money makes the mare to go” — 
The man who wrote that apophthegm 

Had studied women—learned to know 

Their foibles—every scrap o’ them! 


As an objective he applied 
The female noun, to show to us 
That ladies ne’er will walk or ride 
From where they live, save we provide 
Those gorgeous “ trappings” which betide 
The bankrupt’s want and woe to us! 
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Stet “ Devil,” Anyhow ! 


“ Putt Baker, Pull Devil,” is doubtless a phrase 

Which its origin had in antiquity’s days ; 

But oor sampling the skill which the dentist displays) 
_I would of an improvement be maker. 

While enduring the tweakings and twinges and twangs 

Of the vile tug of war between forceps and fangs, 

It occurred to my mind (‘mid ineffable ) 
That it should be “ Pull Devil, Pull Acher!”’ 
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